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The Greenhouse and Flower 
Garden. 


Greenhouse for February, 


HIS is a month in which this structure 

should be at its best, and give more en- 
joyment than at any season of the year. 
The cold wintry weather we usually expect at 
this season, preventing ladies and invalids 
from spending much time in the open air, 
will give more leisure to attend to those 
numerous details which add so much to the 


attractions of a collection of plants, either | 


large or small, and without attention to those 
details much of the charm of gardening is 
lost. 

A few opening notes on these details 
will be of service to our amateur readers, 
and after being once attended to, will be 
seldom neglected in future. One of the 
first points to be noted is perfect clean- 
liness in both pots and plants ; of course, ed- 
ucated gardeners do not require reminding ; 
but often, at times, do neglect details for want 
of time, gardening being one of those busi- 
nesses from which the largest amount of 
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work is expected from the smallest number 
of hands. This country is not alone in this 


| requirement; it is much the same in Europe, 


where labor is much cheaper than in this 
country. This is a very mistaken idea, and 
cannot be carried out satisfactorily to any 
one concerned; it is far better and will give 
more satisfaction to the owner to have one 
small greenhouse, or even a Wardian case 
with plants and connections, in the best order, 
than to have a Crystal Palace with unhealthy 
plants in a slovenly condition. 

In the first place, pot plants in a green- 
house should invariably have at least half 
inch clean sand to stand on, both for appear- 


| ance and also for the welfare of the plants ; 


even fine coal ashes is preferable to plain 
wood or stone stages; either material gives 
off a constant moisture, which in a measure 
counteracts the parching of the night’s fires, 
and the dry winds and bright sun by day 
which we usually have at this season, although 
the present winter, so far, has more resem- 
bled the winters we used to have in England 
than the bright, cheerful weather of the 
average United States winter. 
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In the second place, no plant should be 
seen in a greenhouse with dirty pots, and 
the surface of the soil covered with a green 
confervoid growth ; it is an eyesore to culti- 
vated taste and unfavorable to the well-being 
of the plants. In the winter months, at 
least, there should be spare time to attend 
to this, without in any way interfering with 
the usual routine of work, and in summer 
there is often a stormy day which can be 
spared for these operations, which, when 
attended to as a part of the system, is not 
looked at as additional work. 

Thirdly, never allow insects to obtain a 
footing, or they will soon spoil the beauty 
of the best grown plants, and lay the foun- 
dation for continual attention and no end of 
time in cleaning, with only temporary success. 

I am led to preface these notes with the 
above remarks, from various mental notes 
taken in my rambles. In some instances I 
have seen what should be very nice houses, 
with many choice and valuable plants, en- 
tirely spoiled, as to enjoyment, from the 


neglect of these little finishing touches, and 
the thought was suggested how a nicely fur- 
nished drawing room would look in which 
the chickens had roosted for a few weeks, 
and in which the broom and duster had not 


been seen for that time. At this season, 
flowers should be abundant in quantity and 
variety ; perpetual Carnations should be in 
full beauty and variety, also Bouvardias, 
both red and white; although Jasminoides 
is not so good for cutting as Davidsonii, it 
should be grown for the perfume which, in 
the evening, is very pleasant; this variety 
does best treated as a shrub, and planted out 
to remain in the greenhouse border for two 
or three years; it flowers all the year, and 
can be replaced by a young plant if it gets 
too large or dirty, which it is certain to do 
if kept under glass entirely. I saw some 
plants in a florist’s place at Washington, 
from which he said he could cut bushels of 
flowers at once, and I could quite believe 
him. The Chinese Primrose is another in- 
dispensable winter greenhouse plant, which 
is in full beauty at this season ; in fact, these 
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plants will continue flowering from October 
until April; there are many varieties of 
these—single, semi-double and double white 
and purple; the single varieties are very 
extensively grown in England for furnishing 
greenhouses and rooms, and among them 
are many very beautiful varieties; these, of 
course, do not last so long as the double 
varieties, and are of no use for cut flowers; 
the double white is admired by all, and is a 
capital flower for bouquets and wreath- 
making. I have had 600 flowers on a single 
plant of this variety at once. 

The Primula Japonica is another very 
beautiful primrose for the greenhouse in 
February, and this variety, being nearly 
hardy, can be kept dry in a cool frame until 
wanted for the flowers; this species is single 
flowering and of various shades of purple 
and crimson color. 

A few Cinerarias should also be in flower 
at this season, but will soon get dirty if the 
house is kept dry and hot, and at same time 
it is as tender from frost as an Heliotrope. 

We must not overlook the charms of the 
Camellia, or, as our lady friends usually term 
these plants, Japonicas. With ordinary green- 
house treatment, these plants will be in full 
beauty in March, and although it can be 
cultivated to great perfection in pots, its full 
beauty can be only reached when planted out 
in the greenhouse border. The size and sub- 
stance of both flower and foliage I have never 
seen surpassed by. houses of Camellias so 
treated at Messrs. Princes’ Exeter Nursery, 
at Lady Rolle’s at Bicton, and the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth in England; and 
it is easy to bring them to the same state of 
perfection in this country, by giving the 
plants the same liberal treatment. I have 
seen a plant of the double white variety with 
more than 500 expanded flowers at once. Of 
course the white varieties, of which Fimbri- 
ata is the most lovely, will always be the most 
popular; but many of the red and striped 
varieties are very handsome, make a nice 
variety, and are also useful for cutting to 
mix in large vases of cut flowers; the old 
Reticulata variety, which is so seldom grown, 
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is a wonderful showy variety, with scarlet | soap and sulphur, about one ounce of the 
single flowers about one foot in diameter, | former and half ounce of the latter to a gal- 
but as the plant is not handsome asa pot|lon of water, and give the plants a good 
| washing while at rest; it prevents the rava- 


specimen, it is neglected; but where it can 
be allowed plenty of room to grow in the bor- 
der of a lofty greenhouse, it is gorgeous in 
the extreme. There were two plants trained 


Chatsworth which had reached a height of | sickly color and fall off, so that the flowers 


ges of thrip and red spider, which, if not 


|kept in check, is troublesome when the 
| plants should be in full growth, and weakens 
on a wall of a glass-covered promenade at | 


about thirty feet, and in March each year | 
were covered from bottom to top with | 


flowers ; but we shall probably have to wait 
until the large conservatories in Central 


Park are erected before we shall see it fully | 


developed in this country. 


The Rose should also take a prominent | 


position among our flowering plants in March. 


Those who have a forcing house, independent | 


of their cool house, will have plenty of flowers 


at Christmas; but from March the plants | 


will grow and flower freely in any ordinary 
greenhouse. It is a pity the taste does not 
turn to the fine variety of hybrid perpetual 
Roses, as a variation from the Teas and China 
varieties; there is such a variety of color, 
delicate perfume, and the flowers are so beau- 
tiful when fully expanded—a remark which 
does not apply to the tea section. 
aware there is not the continual flowering, 
but I would suggest to the lovers of Roses 
they should try a few dozens of the perpetu- 
als in pots, to bloom in early spring; they 
would be surprised at the brilliant colors 
and large flowers, which in this climate are 
seldom seen to perfection, from the flowering 
season in the open ground being at the hot- 
test season of the year. I have grown them 
here, and can recommend them with confi- 
dence. A few of the earliest varieties of 
the Azalea will be now commencing to 


flower, and will add much to the beauty of | 


the greenhouse ; the flowers also last longer 
than later in the season, when the weather 
is hotter. There are now so many very fine 
varieties to be obtained at a cheap rate, it is 
a pity to occupy the space with many of the 
old fashioned sorts, with thin and bad shaped 
flowers. 

It is a good plan to mix some whale oil 





them much by causing the leaves to turn a 


are neither so plentiful or so fine as ona 
vigorous, healthy plant. I usually lay the 
plant over a tub in such a way that the shoots, 


| which are very brittle, do not get broken, and 


with a powerful syringe dash the mixture 


| thoroughly into every joint, and it usually 


keeps the plants clean for the season. The 
plants are turned on the sides to reach the 
under side of the leaves, which is the general 
hiding place for insects, and also to prevent 
the water from dropping on the soil in the 
pots ; for although not deleterious in itself, it 
chokes the pores of the soil and prevents the 
water from passing freely—a matter of great 
importance in fine rooted plants like Azaleas. 


| I may add, it is not advisable to use this or 
/any other mixture on the foliage while the 
| growth is young and tender, and certainly 
I am | 


not when in flower; the foliage of Azaleas 
is very easily injured when in a young state, 
and requires great care if necessary to fumi- 
gate with tobacco at that time; but if the 
plants are clean before flowering, a free use 
of the hose or syringe each day while grow- 
ing is usually sufficient to keep insects in 
check. 

Hyacinths and Tulips will now be gay, and 
will require frequent attention with water, if 
expected to last some time in flower; these 
bulbs being generally grown in small pots, 
it is a good plan to stand the pots in saucers 
of water in which a pinch of guano may be 
placed ; this will improve the size and color 
of the flowers. 

Cyclamens will now be in full beauty; 
these plants are gems, both for greenhouse 
and room decoration, and if a little water is 
allowed to stand in the saucers, in a warm 
room with plenty of light, they will flower 
as well as in a greenhouse; but when the 
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bulbs are large, care is required not to water | | in this department, so it allows time to con- 
over the bulb, for it frequently rots the heart | sider what improvements and alterations can 


and the plant eventually decays. 

A few pots of Mignionette and Heliotrope 
should be grown in every greenhouse, both 
for the delicate perfume in the flower and | 
also for cutting a spray for a bouquet or glass 
of flowers. 

A few violets should be grown in pots; a 


single flower of the Marie Louise variety will | 


perfume a small greenhouse. 
where room in the greenhouse is limited, 
violets for gathering will be grown in a frame 
which is protected from severe frost; the 


Russian varieties, of which Czar and King | 


of Violets are improved varieties, are hardy 
and flower all the winter in open ground in 
England; they will also stand the winter 
here in many places with slight protection, 
and winter well in cold frames, and also 
flower well if covered to exclude frost; a 
moderate frost will not hurt the plants, but 
it takes all the scent from the flower; these 
varieties are all dark shades of purple, which 
make them less popular than the Neapolitan, 


the neutral tint of which harmonizes with | 


other colors; the Marie Louise is simply a 
great improvement on the Neapolitan. 


A selection of flowering Begonias will be | 


also in flower at this season, and now is a 
good time to strike cuttings for next autumn 
and winter blooming; young plants are bet- 
ter than keeping old ones over more than one 
season; the old plants will continue flower- 
ing indoors until it is warm enough to plant 
tender things in the flower garden, when 


they may be planted in the open borders, and | 


will flower all the summer freer than indoors, 


that purpose; the plants can remain until | 
cut down with frost, and then be cleared away | 
with Coleus and other summer occupants. 


Of course, | 


intended to be planted ; 
| notes would be taken of satisfactory, and also 


| by report ; 


be made in the planting arrangements, and 
‘h prepare plants, seeds and bulbs for that 

| purpose; any variety increased from cut- 

' tings, of which the stock is likely to be 
| short, should be removed into a good posi- 
tion to get a good growth for cuttings ; or 
| cuttings of such plants might be placed in 
_ heat to root with a view to further increase ; 
but for growers of moderate quantities of 
plants for summer flower garden decoration, 
_ there is no advantage in propagating before 
| March, with the exception of the above, but 
all the plants for planting should be arranged 
before that time, with a list of all the plants 
of course, mental 


unsatisfactory results in last season’s plant- 
ing, and if any alterations in beds or borders 
was contemplated it should have been com- 
pleted before the usual time of freezing up ; 


/not that we have been frozen up at present 


this winter, but this is the exception; it is 
always bad policy to leave any ground work 
alterations, such as turfing and leveling, to 
be done in the spring, for under any circum- 
_stances there is always hurry and bustle at 
that season, and time cannot be found for 


alterations, or they have to be done in a 
slovenly manner. 

Make a list of any novelties, to be tried 
/on a small scale at first, if it is only known 


this should be specially attended 
to as regards European novelties, for many 
of the most desirable plants for summer 
flower gardening there are total failures 


| here; it is waste of time to expect the same 
and are very desirable and ornamental for | 


results here with Zonale and Nosegay Gera- 
_niums as are obtained in the English flower 
| gardens, and no American gardener would 


| model his planting by the flower beds at the 
A few plants of Hoteia Japonica and | 


| erystal palace at Sydenham. But if we can- 


Deutzia gracilis in pots should be coming on | not obtain satisfactory results by copying 
for flowering ; these are both very useful for | our neighbors over the water, we can obtain 
cutting, and can be turned out of pots into 'much grander and in every way superior 
the open ground when done flowering. | ones by planting those things only suited to 
the climate, and which in Europe they can 
only persuade to grow at all, by great trouble 


Flower Garden for February. 
With the amateur this is a month of leisure 








and expense in preparing the ground and 
plants beforehand ; then often, after keeping 
beds empty until end of June, there will be 
a cold stormy time directly the plants are 
out, checking them for the short season they 
can at the best occupy the ground, 





The Pleasure Ground. 
The Spruce and its Culture. 
\ HY not call them conifers, as do the 
English, French, and German writers ? 
We like the name, it is so much more ex- 
pressive than evergreens ; besides, conifers, 
or cone-bearing trees, are not all evergreen, 
and the latter title reminds us of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Kalmias, and dozens of other 
genera, having no resemblance to conifers, 
excepting, perhaps, that all have persistent 
leaves during the winter months. 
And are we certain that the organs of 
conifers, usually known as foliage, are such 
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in truth ; or are they, as the editor of the | 
Gardener’s Monthly informs us, mere leaf: | 


like branchlets? We must confess that we 
lean decidedly to the latter explanation ; as 
the facts, suggested by the above authority, 
bear the impress of truth, view them in 
whatever light we will. 

However, as it is not our present inten- 
tion to open a scientific discussion, we shall 
proceed to review, in a rather hasty manner, 
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elegant formality ; whilst its near relative, 
the Norway, furnishes a perfect example of 
a graceful, stately tree. They are true 
types of the opposing classes in habit, al- 
though equally complete in outline. The 
one stiff and regular; the other drooping 
and pleasingly unprecise. 

It is to the numerous sports or varieties 
of the Norway Spruce that we especially de- 
sire to invite attention ; as, outside of some 
half dozen collections in this country, we 
believe they are almost entirely unknown. 
We have them of almost every imaginable 
size, form, and tint—from the little minia- 
ture dwarf, scarcely one foot in height, up 
to the proportions of a first class tree; and 
again, from the strictly upright column, to 
the real so-called ‘‘weeper.” Commencing 
with the dwarf forms, invaluable for the 
front of shrubberies, we would suggest, as 
remarkably fine, Gregoryana, although such 
kinds as pygmea and clanbrasiliana are 
quite neat and pretty. 

The upright form, pyramidalis, is very 
striking, and reminds one of an evergreen 
Lombardy Poplar. The pendulous variety, 
inverta, can be made to form an exceedingly 
graceful tree; whilst the monstrosa, as its 
name implies, is a perfect monster, although 
drooping in general character. The Parsons 
of Flushing, L. I., have originated a variety 


| which we admire as much, if not more, than 


what we consider the most desirable species 
and varieties belonging to the splendid | 


spruce family. 


For the purpose of simplifying matters, | 
| handsome, and, when better known, will be- 


botanists classify the true spruces, hemlocks, 
and firs, under the one expressive title of 
Abies, but making of each a distinct sub- 
genus or section. 


In the first of these, we have two old | 


gems of the first water, with an almost end- 
less number of varieties emanating from the 
same. The White Spruce and Norway 
Spruce are unexceptionable in every way. 


The latter is too well known to need any 
eulogy from us, but the claims of the former, 


we fear, are not sufficiently understood. It 


any of the foreign introductions. It is 
ealled alata, and reminds one vividly of the 
green coral-like Araucaria. 

The Wales Weeping is likewise very 


come popular. 

We recollect noticing a curious and pleas- 
ing dwarf form, in the specimen grounds of 
T. C. Maxwell & Bros., the nurserymen of 
Geneva, N. Y., which we consider superior 
to many in cultivation. 

We now pass to the consideration of a 


| newer, and very elegant species, the Orien- 


tal Spruce. It has proven so universally 
hardy, and is so remarkably attractive, that 
it deserves more than a passing notice at our 


is the embodiment of symmetrical and‘ hands, yet space compels us to pass on with 
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the remark, that every one should plant it | its unexceptionable form and habit ; so that 
who owns sufficient room to allow its full | we may rest assured that no other tree can 
development. | excel it in any of these respects. Possibly 
Menzies Spruce, the silvery foliage of | the next in hardiness, is the most formal of 
which makes it so conspicuous in its native | them all, the Siberian Silver Fir. It forms 
haunts, in the Rocky mountains, does not a dense, dark-green, conical mass of small 
succeed as we could desire in cultivation. It | branches and foliage, and is, on this ac- 
is, however, generally hardy, but drops its | count, particularly, pleasing. The Great 
foliage prematurely. Silver Fir is a model of beauty, and ap- 
The Black Spruce is handsome when | pears to succeed with excellent results wher- 
young only, and cannot be recommended | ever tested. We have seen it on the sum- 
with confidence. The new species just about | mits of the Sierra Nevada of California; on 
being introduced into cultivation, called | the Rocky mountain range of Colorado, and 
_ after our eminent botanist, Dr. Engelmann, | in the canons of the Wabsatch, in Utah; and 
we trust will prove as beautiful as we have | everywhere it presented the same uniform, 
seen it at the timber line, on Gray’s Peak. | elegant appearance. The Noble Silver Fir, 
The two new Japanese species, polita and from Oregon and Northern California, is 
Alcoqueana, have proven hardy for the short | also, as its name implies, a noble specimen. 
time they have been tested, and we expect | The peculiar bluish-green hue of the foliage 
to be able to report favorably as to their | renders it a conspicuous object in a collec- 
habit and general appearance. | tion, and not the least handsome either. In 


In the hemlock section, we claim for the | its native localities it grows to an immense 
old, well known, common Hemlock Spruce | size, which in all probability will be greatly 


the rank of best. It combines elegance of | decreased in cultivation. 


foliage with grace of habit and hardiness! The Cephalonian Silver Fir has given 


of constitution. It is, in fact, one of the very general satisfaction as far north as 
few trees for the ‘ million,” either for | Boston, and in more kindly climates it is 


grouping, as a specimen, or for ornamental 
screens. 

Already its numerous dwarf varieties are 
being disseminated, as among our choicest 
evergreen shrubs. 
the Pacific coast have not yet been suffi- 
ciently tested to report upon, although giv- 
ing evidence of exceeding beauty. Doug- 
las’ Spruce, we must reluctantly add, is not 
reliable at the north. 

In describing the Silver Firs, we feel at 
a loss where to draw the dividing line be- 
tween the really hardy, and partially hardy 
species. 

Commencing with those which have given 
satisfaction in the middle states, we trust 
our readers will find sufficient beauty in the 
list to gratify all their wants. 

The Nordmann’s Silver Fir stands by 
itself, unquestionably the finest of its class. 
We are pleased with its hardiness ; charmed 
with its dark green hue; and satisfied with 


The rare species from | 


| certainly a fine conifer. The regularity of 
| its branchlets constitute a marked peculiar- 
| ity in its habit. The newer Japanese spe- 
cies, firma, although comparatively a stran- 
ger in our midst, is winning golden opinions 
from all who have tested it in our climate, 
/and we therefore trust to class it with our 
hardy conifers. 
We feel sorry that we cannot say a better 
| word for two well-known old friends—the 
European Silver Fir, and the native Balsam 
| Fir. The former will not survive our cold- 
| est winters, and the latter has such a dis- 
| graceful habit of “thinning out” among the 
lower branches, that we must reluctantly 
give them up. We close our list with a 
charming little dwarf—The Hudson Bay 
| Dwarf Fir ; which is unquestionably hardy 
and valuable. 
| Some cultivators ask, ‘‘ What shall I do 
with my trees?’’ We answer, in the au- 


‘tumn spread over the surface of the soil, 
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under each tree, a liberal dressing of well- | from many of the new varieties we have had 
rotted manure, and in the spring dig it in. | flowers comparing favorably in size,* form, 
Whilst young, preserve but one leading | and brilliancy of color, with those exhibited 
shoot, and protect with a few evergreen | at the special shows held annually at the 


boughs; then let them alone, nature will do | 
the rest. 


New Roses. 


BY C. P. HAYES, OF MILLER AND HAYES, Putt. | 
DELPHIA, PA. 


N my last month’s communication on New 
Roses, I named several varieties of Hy- 
brid Perpetuals and Teas flowering for us 
during the past summer, and referred to the 
success of the European growers in hybrid- 
izing. We, as lovers of this beautiful flower, 
owe, indeed, much to the skill and perse- 
vering labor of the French in producing 
from their extensive beds of seedlings, 
plants of the greatest vigor, and flowers of 
the finest forms and the most exquisite 
beauty. The credit of each grower is staked 
on every new variety issued, and annually 
they must send out those of equal merit, if 
not superior to former productions, or their 
reputation as growers or originators, under | 
the rigid animadversion of the amateur and 
professional critics of England, would soon 
decline, and their pecuniary prospects suffer. 
Then is it not natural that from year to 
year, we may look for some novelties and | 
worthy additions to our present collections ? 
Whilst by their great zeal and activity, the | 
French excel others in producing new varie- 
ties, and the English, by their careful and 
thorough cultivation, accomplish the finest 
exhibitional results, we, in this country, 
should, from our favorable climate, purity | 
of air, and hot summer suns, not only ripen | 
the best seed for growing plants, but pro- 
duce plants bearing the most perfect flowers. | 
Our climate differing materially from that 
of England and France, leads many to sup- 
pose that some varieties and groups do not 
attain as perfect growth as with them, which 
may, in some instances, be the case. 
generally, from our observations, those of ro- 


Yet | 





Crystal Palace, London; and even in some 
instances, those classified by them as second 
rate have, under our hot suns, proven ex- 
cellent growers, producing elegant flowers, 
and entitling them to first rank with us. 
The hardy Hybrid Perpetuals, and more 


| tender Teas, are the two classes or groups 


to which the French growers have given 
their closest attention; and in the former 
the most striking novelties have been pro- 


| duced. Only a few years ago, the list of 


Hybrid Perpetuals numbered less than fifty 
in all, now there are many hundred varieties. 
By skillful hybridizing of species, and com- 
mingling with others of same class, they 
have not alone retained the strength and 
vigor of the best older kinds, but in many in- 


| stances increased vigor and robust habit has 


been added, together with brilliant and 
showy foliage, and beautiful flowers of the 
finest forms, and most exquisite colors, from 
the purest white, delicate rose, pink, and 
brilliant scarlet, to the deepest and richest 
crimson. By this same skillful mode of 
hybridizing, we have now in this group, roses 
blossoming freely during the entire summer, 


| such as the pure white ‘‘ Coquette de Alps,” 


‘Boule de Niege,” and the delicate rose- 


| colored ‘“‘La France,” **Madame La Ba- 


ronne de Rothschild,” ‘Madame George 
Schwartz,’ and many others. This group, 
from its hardy qualities and luxuriant habit 


_of growth, is specially adapted to open 


ground culture, and a bed planted with a 
choice selection of varieties cannot fail to 
eall forth general admiration, as one of the 
most beautiful objects on a well designed 
lawn, or carefully cultivated flower garden ; 
or when properly arranged with other medi- 
um sized shrubs, take a leading rank in the 
grouping; and some varieties of erect habit 
of growth are particularly adapted for pillar 


* Flowers of H. P. Paul Neron, in our own 


bust and vigorous habit do equally well, and} grounds, measured 54 inches in diameter. 
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shrubs standing singly on the lawn or in the 
garden. In their growth they require as 
little, and in many cases less, care than other 
shrubs and flowers, only asking a rich and 
generous soil, full circulation of air, and 
bright sun. 

In Tea Roses the novelties are less strik- 
ing to the amateur, than in the group of 
Hybrid Perpetuals, from the natural color 
of the flowers being more subdued or less 
brilliant, though even in these brighter col- 
ors are being introduced, but probably they 
will never attain that distinctive brilliancy 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals. Matchless among 
other groups, for their delicious perfume, 
rare and delicately tinted flowers, easy grace, 
and sprightly bearing of both plant and 
flower, they will remain for many years the 
gems of the race. 

But few, if any, of the Teas of former years 
exhibit the rich, vigorous growth of the very 


double deep rose-colored ‘‘ Madame Celina | 


Noirey,”’ delicate saffron ‘‘ Madame Berard ” 
or salmon-yellow ‘‘ Madame Trifle,’ and 
none the perfection, delicacy and richness of 
color superior to the nasturtium-colored 
‘*Ma Capucine,”’ 


can only be enjoyed by seeing their beauti- 


ful blooms of half-extended golden and | 


coppery buds. The more double flowers 


than those last named, as ‘‘ Madame Jules | 
Margotten,”’ ‘Perfection de Monplaisir,”’ | 


‘* Souvenir de Paul Neron,”’ ‘‘ Belle Macon- 
naise,” ‘‘Marie Sisley,” ‘Marie Van 
Houtte,”” ‘ Reine du Portugal,” ‘“‘ Madame 
Margotten”’ and “Adrienne Christophle,” 


are composed of a beautiful combination of | 


colors, some having pure white, others light 
yellow outer petals, with centers shading to 
eoppery-yellow, rose and scarlet. This group 
blooming freely during the summer, and 
continuing to grow and flower late in the 
autumn, does not usually ripen its wood 
sufficiently to bear our severe winters, 
without some protection, though by care- 
fully covering with leaves or other light 


material for several seasons, until they be- | 





and coppery-yellow *‘ Le | 
Nankin;”’ the refined colors of the two last | 
named cannot indeed be fully described, and | 
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come thoroughly established, they may be 
made to thrive, and blossom thereafter, with 
but slight shelter and care. They make a 
luxuriant growth when planted early in the 
season, and blossom freely after July, even 
from the smallest plants, and do well in any 
rich soil properly drained. Some varieties 
may be groyn to advantage in pots for green- 
houses and conservatories, whilst others, of 
climbing habits, are ornamental when trained 
up the rafters; but to grow to perfection, a 
house filled with Tea roses, producing a pro- 
fusion of rich, green leaves, with a constant 
and perfect development of flowers varying 
in color, and embalming the air with deli- 
cious perfume, affords a delight and gratifi- 
cation that no other group or flower can give. 

In my next, I purpose naming a few vari- 


| eties of Hybrid Perpetuals and Teas, suita- 


ble for bedding in masses, pillars, climbing, 
and growing in greenhouses. 


Grape Culture in Florida. 


BY “‘ AL FRESCO.” 


[CONCLUDED.] 

l HAVE lands on the hills sloping to Lake 
Hall, where subsoils for four feet deep 
(as far as I have examined them) are com- 
posed principally of silex, with a sufficiency 
of clay to make them of a good character. 
The first 8 to 12 inches is a dark loam; the 
subsoil of a chocolate color, interspersed 
with lime stone, and a stone we call iron 
stone [ferruginous conglomerate]. On these 
soils the wild vines attain an enormous size, 
and are loaded with fruit. Most all of our 
soils will produce the grape well, but there 
are some that have asuperiorexcellence. I 
will state our yield of wine in answer to 
your interrogatories ; but at the same time 
will remark, that our vines have not re- 
ceived that attention they deserved, owing 
to the fact of Mr. B. and myself being cot- 

ton planters : F 
‘‘ No. of vines to the acre?”” A Con- 
cord and Ives, 435; Delaware, 537. Vines 
trained on both trellis and stakes—trellis 
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preferable. Scuppernong, forty-six vines to soil is a deep, rich, sandy loam, with a suit- 


acre; arbored third year—trained to stakes 
before. | 

‘‘Amount of sugar added to wine?” 
Varies according to the kind of grape, de- 
gree of ripeness and season. In good sea- 
sons, Delaware requires none. 

“Number of gallons of wine to acre?” | 
Concord, 800 to 1,000; Scuppernong, from 
1,500 to 2,000 gallons to the acre. 

“Price obtained for wine?” Concord 
wine sells here from $2.50 to $3 per gallon ; | 
Scuppernong, $4 per gallon. 

Scuppernong vines not subject to any dis- | 
ease. Market price of vines, $15 per 100; 
$100 per 1,000. Wages of male hands per 
month, $10 and rations. Prevailing disease, 
fever and ague, yielding readily to mild 
treatment. Cleared land, adapted to grape 
culture, from 10 to 50 dollars per acre, ac- | 
cording to location and quality. Highest 
range of thermometer, during summer, 92; 
atmosphere tempered by sea breezes. Freight 
per bbl., on vegetables or fruit, to New 
York, by express, $2.25. Time, from Tal- 
lahassee to New York, four days. Concord 
and Ives ripen about July 1st; Hartford, 
latter part of June. 

Mr. Bradford and myself have fine grape 
lands that we will dispose of to actual set- 
tlers, being desirous of forming a grape 
growing colony around us. The country is 
high and rolling, and locations can be had 
presenting beautiful views of miles in ex- | 
tent. If you know of any parties who con- 
template coming south, and would like to| 
engage in this business, if they will commu- 
nicate with me, I will be pleased to corres- 
pond with them, giving them any informa- | 
tion they may desire about the State. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
Jno. A. Crata.” 


| 
| 


In the neighborhood of Tallahassee plenty | 
of cleared land, admirably adapted to grape 
culture, can be purchased at from 8 to 15 
dollars per acre. The region is elevated 
and undulating ; and the grape grower can | 





| ern states. 


able subsoil. Near Tallahassee is situated 
Lake Jackson, about 17 miles in length. It 
is surrounded by hills varying from 100 to 
300 feet high ; a large portion of the land 


surrounding the lake has been cleared, and 
'in our opinion is eminently adapted to the 


vine. When I first saw Lake Jackson, 


/nestling among gently sloping hills, I was 
|induced to exclaim— ‘this is the home 
| for the vine and the field for the grape 


grower.” 

The country around Tallahassee is well 
watered by running streams and splendid 
springs. The winters are pleasant, but 
frosts occasionally occur of sufficient severi- 


ty to injure orange trees. The summer’s 


|heat is tempered by the winds from the 


Gulf coast ; and during the course of many 
summers, the thermometer does not rise 
above 90 deg. The main products are cof- 
ton, sugar, rice, potatoes—Irish and sweet— 
peaches, figs, plums and melons. Garden 
vegetables, of all descriptions, grow in lux- 
uriance and abundance. During the autum- 
nal months, fever and ague prevail, but not 
to the same extent as in some of our north- 
Diarrhea, dysentery, rheumatic 
and pulmonary affections and continued fe- 
vers are not so common or so violent as in 
the north and west Tallahassee is the cen- 
ter of an educated and refined society. 
Churches and school houses abound through- 
out the country ; and the people, as a class, 


|are intelligent, hospitable and generous. 
| Oranges and bananas are an uncertain crop 


in the neighborhood of Tallahassee, and un- 


| remunerative. Tobacco would prove a paying 


crop—more especially if the seed was annu- 
ally imported from Cuba. We are of the opin- 
ion that wheat would prove a remunerative 
crop—for the reason that the soil is adapted 


|to its growth; and in Australia and Cali- 


fornia, where the winter temperature is some- 
what similar, wheat is an eminently success- 
ful crop. 

In our next we shall describe other locali- 
ties, and refer to the peculiarities and culture 


select any exposure he may fancy. The} of the Scuppernong grape. 
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The National Horticultural 
Society. 
BY JAMES TAPLIN. 


NATIONAL Horticultural Society 

should certainly be started in this coun- 
try, although perhaps the present time is not a 
good one to commence it. When money is 
scarce, science and learning is generally the 
first to suffer ; but a large undertaking of this 
sort requires much previous consideration and 
discussion, so it is well to agitate the sub- 
ject. 

In commencing a project of this kind, 
much depends on the popularity and taste 
of the president and other officers of the 
Society. 


The president should be a gentleman of | erally. 


influence and position, a well known patron 
of horticulture generally; certainly not a 
nurseryman or florist, as this would probably, 
among other reasons, cause a jealous feeling 
among the other members of the trade; 
neither should it be a man who can only see 
perfection in one branch of the profession, 
for in that case he would probably soon ride 
his hobby to death. 

I need only to point to the present con- 
dition of the English Royal Horticultural 
Society to show how not to do it. 
society has wasted money enough on hobbies 
and theories to have made it the most popu- 


lar and useful society inthe world. With the | 


present result that at the end of every finan- 
cial year, they are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and there is a regular fight between 
the theorists and the few practicals who 
joined the society for the love and advance 
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| royalty and all the leading nobility of the 
country, and yet the shows do not pay expen- 
| ses, for the reason that genuine horticulture 
| is not represented at all, or only in the mi- 
nority among the heads of the society. 
| Such men as Hunnewell and Sargent are 
| the class of men required for president, and 
| then select well known nurserymen and flor- 
| ists, including firstrate gardeners, as a work- 
|ing committee; and if decided to hold ex- 
| hibitions in various States, select a local 
committee to join the general committee in 
carrying out the details, ete. There should 
| be a library and rooms for meetings to dis- 
cuss various subjects connected with horti- 
culture, and at which any novelties would 
| be shown to members, and the public gen- 
If considered desirable, new plants, 
seeds, etc., might be collected for distribu- 
tion among the members without interfering 
with the regular dealer, by distributing 
| things which would be purchased for a few 
cents from the trade. 
| In fact a National Horticultural Society 
| would be of much service to all classes, and 
|should be started at the earliest oppor- 
| tunity. ° 
S. Amboy, N. J. 


This | 


\A Profusely-yielding Straw- 
berry Bed. 


| (\HIS strawberry bed was, perhaps, thirty- 
| 4 five or forty feet long, and an oblong- 


| square—the earth a stiff, yellow clay. It 
| had been well prepared, by manuring, before 
| the plants were put in it, which was done in 


of horticulture, and who, hoping for better | the fall. The variety was Felton’s improved 
things, have not, like many others, quitted | Albany Seedling. They were planted in 
the society in disgust. | rows, at distances of four and a half inches, 

I have only to refer to the time when | the rows being one and a half feet apart. 
Knight, Banks and Lindley were the princi- | Manure was put around the roots, which 
pals in the above society; then were the palmy | were then covered with tan to one anda 
days at Chiswick; the visitors were so nu-| half inches in depth. In the spring all the 
merous to the show that I have been obliged | weeds were kept away, and the runners cut 
to pay six times the usual fare for a cab to | off until the plants were done bearing fruit. 
catch a train in London. Compare the | Tan was also placed between the rows, to 
present condition, although patronized by | prevent the berries from touching the ground. 
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This bed yielded ten bushels in one year, | try, and the theory and practice of horti- 
when well attended. culture. 

A lady having read, that if strawberry; Mr. 0. refers to land speculators, and 
plants were cut down in July they would | evidently intends to convey the idea that I 
increase in productiveness, tried the experi- | am prompted by selfish motives, and use 
ment on her own bed, and found it true. A | your columns for the purpose of advancing 
sister of this lady, residing in New York, | some land speculation. I do not own an 
owned a bed of fine strawberry plants. | inch of land in the State, nor am I in any 
During the summer, they were eaten off by | way interested in any land speculation. But 
some straying sheep. She supposed the | I am deeply interested in anything that can 


plants were killed, and proposed replanting 
them; but did not. In the spring they 
came up again, and produced an extra crop 
of berries. 

Perhaps the cropping checked the ten- 
dency of the strawberry to throw its roots 
out of the ground; which, if unprotected in 
winter, must reduce the vitality of the 
plant. A. G@ 

Reading, Pa. 


Orange Culture in Florida. 


BY AL FRESCO. 


DITOR Horticutturist: I am amused | 


at the communication of Oliver Taylor, 
in your October number, regarding my ar- 
ticle on Orange Culture in Florida. I am 
opposed to controversy, but dislike to be 
unjustly censured and misrepresented ; and 
solicit space for a few remarks touching the 
communication of our half-century critic. 
My object was to briefly refer to the open- 
ing for capital and enterprise in Florida, 
and, if possible, induce persons to visit the 
more favored portions of the State and 
investigate the subject for themselves. 
Mr. QO. censures me for not “telling the 
whole truth.” I stated nothing but the 
truth, and if I told all the truth regarding 


orange culture in Florida, and described | 


the many resources and advantages present- 
ed by the State, your columns would not 
present room for one of Mr. O.’s communi- 
cations for months to come. When I write 
for horticultural journals, I select some 
practical subject and discuss it as briefly as 
possible, for I conclude that readers of such 
journals are posted in agricultural chemis- 


| be produced at home, avoiding the necessity 


| of importing it, and thereby retain in our 
country the metal we so much require. 

It has been my privilege to visit more 
| places on this earth than the piny barrens 
| of eastern Florida, where it is evident Mr. 
| O. has obtained his pomological and chemi- 
| co-agricultural knowledge. I can assure 
your readers that [ have eaten oranges pro- 
duced in California, Pacific islands, Austra- 
lia, South America, West Indies, Bermuda, 
Azores, Mediterranean, and under glass, in 
England and the United States, and I have 
yet to taste fruits equaling or even ap- 
proaching that produced in Florida. Con- 
vinced of the superiority of Florida oranges 
and lemons, and the adaptability of the soil 
and climate of certain portions of the State 
to produce the fruit in the greatest quantity 
and perfection, coupled with the fact that 
we annually expend millions for the import- 
ed article, induced me to prepare the com- 
munication, trusting that some of your 
enterprising readers might be induced to 
visit the State and investigate the subject 
for themselves. 

For the information of Mr. O. and possi- 
bly some of your other readers, I shall fur- 
nish a few facts and figures illustrating the 
importance of the subject under considera- 
tion. For the period of twelve months 
there were imported into the port of New 
York: 

From the Mediterranean, 474,849 boxes, 
containing 112,462,600 oranges; 317,528 
boxes containing 114,408,260 lemons; of 
this quantity 25 per cent. perished during 
| the voyage. 

From the West Indies, 45 cargoes, con- 
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and drooping, are very gay, and fragrant as 
well; and nothing can be sweeter than 
mignonette grown in this way. Transplant 
some seedlings in August. The Tropeo- 
lums may be very easily rooted in sand, soil 
or water at the same time. The German 
Ivy (Senecio scandens) is always graceful and 
of very easy growth. I have found it most 
likely to bloom if left undisturbed in a bas- 
ket or vase for two years, blooming freely 
toward spring the second season, with clus- 
ters of yellow balls, rather pretty. Last 
fall, in gathering ferns, I found some exqui- 
site sprays of the Virginia Creeper, which I 
pulled up by the roots, and planted in a bas- 
ket, with ferns and other wildwood treasures. 
The leaves turned scarlet and dropped, and 
I supposed all was gone; but in March it 
sprouted out, and is now growing as lustily 
as though perfectly at home. I presume 
this is not a new experiment, but I have 
never seen it before, and think it will make 
a fine basket-plant. 

As to my ferns, I am more and more in 
love with them day by day. It is said that 
our native ferns are not a success for house 
growth, because they are deciduous. It is 


true that those planted in autumn lose most | is well soaked. 
‘from April to Christmas, from any variety 


of their leaves ; but they start into growth 


very early, are more delicate and graceful | 
| after first crop the vines go on blossoming 
constantly, though not in full crop as at first 


than ever, and it is very interesting to watch 
the brown fronds develop into a perfect leaf. 
Then, if they are allowed to remain in the 
window all summer, the leaves grow more 
beautiful and do not wither, but retain their 
greenness all winter and commence growing 
earlier, so that they are “things of beauty 
and a joy forever.”—N. Y. Indpendent. 


> —_ 
Irrigation. 


_— Hoaricutuaiat You 
4 inquire in November No. in regard to 


- Dear Sirs 


irrigation. Now, we raise all we have by that 
style of fertilizing by moisture, and take 
pleasure in giving your readers the benefit 
the plat of 


ground you wish to moisture must be below 


of our experience. To begin 


renning water, and sheald be graded, o 
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terraced according to lay of ground, in such 
manner that the water rows be nearly level, 
only allowing fall sufficient for water to run 
slowly. Now make your (strawberry) rows 
two feet apart, and plant a foot apart in 
rows, and make a small, even furrow with 
the hoe between the rows, either before or 
after setting the plants. Rows should not 
exceed four rods in length without a head 
ditch. 

Now, either by damming or otherwise, turn 
water enough for your purpose from natural 
to an artificial channel, and bring it into a 
nearly level head ditch, at the top of ground 
to be watered, and carefully manipulate, so 
that the water be evenly distributed in the 
rows you wish to wet at the same time. If 
you wish rows longer than three or four 
rods, make other head ditches and bring the 
water along outside the patch, and into the 
head rows as desired. 

There may be walks between the terraces 
or platoons, and also a tail ditch to catch 
the water from the terrace above, and which 
should be brought around the walk into the 
head ditch; water can be put upon a garden 
when desired, and remain until the ground 
We have had strawberries 


of plants. By keeping plants well wet, 


in spring. The command of a stream of 
water for irrigation would be invaluable to 
a gardener oftentimes. 
Yours, J. E. Jounson, 
Editor The Utah Pomologist. 
St. George, Utah. 


ee 


Quince on the Thorn.—A correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman says the quince 
Thera, 
So prope- 


does admirably upon the White 
either by budding or grafting 
gated, the grub, which works upon the root 
of the quinee, is svoided. The tree te some- 


what dwarfed, thes 
bearing sooner than upoe ite own roots, sad 


worked, comes inte 


a crop almost a eure thing anneally 
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Grapes—Varieties, Culture, 
etc. 


Essay, by G. W. Campbell, for American Pomo- 
logical Society. 

RAPE-GROWING, in most parts of 

our country, is at present in a state of 
extreme depression and neglect; and the 
time is probably not distant, if it does not 
already exist, when there will be a scarcity 
of grapes in the land. 

The causes which have led to this state 
of affairs, are not difficult to determine ; 
and may be regarded as only a natural re- 
sult of the undue and unreasonable exalta- 
tion of this important interest a few years 
ago. What has been, not inaptly, termed 
the “ grape-fever”’ prevailed most exten- 
sively; and among nearly all classes of 
landholders the high road to fortune was 
thought to lead directly through the vine- 
yard. Consequently, large areas were 
planted with grape-vines—in many cases, in 
soils and situations wholly unsuited to their 
culture; in others, with varieties not adapt- 
ed to their several localities; and in others 
still, where, although the natural conditions 
may have been favorable, the requisite 
knowledge and skill were wanting to insure 
success, 

Advantage was also taken of the popular 
enthusiasm by interested parties, to recom- 
mend and extol new and untried varieties 
as suited to universal culture, which proved 
to be either valucless, or extremely limited 
in their adaptation. The consequences of 
this indiscriminate and inconsiderate course 
were inevitable Failure, and consequent 
disgust cooled the ardor, and extinguished 
the brilliant antreipations of thousands, whe 
learned, by cad euperienee, that intelligent 
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| branch of the subject further; but I wish 
here to express the confident belief, that, 
notwithstanding past discouragements, and 
present depression, there is a future for 
| grape-growing in America as grand as was 
ever dreamed of by the most excited enthu- 
siast, when success shall be as distinguished 
| as our failures have been ignominious—and 
when every man may not only sit under the 
shadow of his own vine, but may rejoice in 
the enjoyment of its refreshing fruit and 
generous juice, which we are assured were 
given to make his heart glad. 

I believe this, because I believe in the 
unlimited capabilities of my country, and 
in the indomitable and irrepressible ener- 
gies of the American peuple. With every 
variety of soil and climate, her mountains 
and hill-sides, her rich valleys, her fertile 
and almost boundless prairies, the genial 
banks of her lakes and rivers, all that is 
wanting is the judicious selection of varie- 
ties suited to the various localities, followed 
by intelligent and persistent industry, to 
make America the vineyard of the world! 
And if we have not now the proper varieties 
for every clime where the vine will flourish, 
between the sunny south and the frozen 
north, we will produce them. Then will the 
labors of Rogers, Arnold, Underhill, Rick- 
etts, Wylie, and others, both north and 
south, in the production of new varieties by 
hybridizing, be recognized and appreciated 
by every cultivator and lover of delicious 
grapes. 

It is doubtless idle to expect that any 
one variety of remarkable excellence will 
ever be found, which will be suited to all 
localities in our wide-spread and varied 
country Perhaps the nearest approach to 
this, yet discovered, exists in that hardy 
child of Massachusetts, the Concord. Prom 
her descendants, produced by « judicious 
eressing with the Geer foreign varietics, we 
the moet 
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Ives, from Ohio; Martha and Telegraph, 
from Pennsylvania; and Belvidere, from 
Illinois. In the way of improvement in 
this class of hardy natives, I will mention a 
new variety, from Zanesville, named Lady, 
specimens of which are, for the first time, on 
the tables of the society. 
cord seedling; and in habit of growth and 


foliage, scarcely distinguishable from its pa- | 


rent. From three years’ observation, I 
should say it is its equal in vigor, health and 
hardiness. Color light green—would be 


cord; size of berries fully equal. Jn qual- 


ity rich and delicate, without hard pulp, | 


and scarcely a trace of foxiness. Ripens 
very early—ten days or more before Con- 
cord. It is apparently a most promising, 
perfectly hardy and healthy, white grape ; 
and I think it will hereafter hold a promi- 
nent position among the most popular hardy 
native grapes. 


With a passing notice of the favorite little | 


Delaware, I will leave the discussion of par- | 
ticular varieties: The discovery and intro- 
duction of this grape marked an era in 
American grape-culture; and it has per- 
haps done more to educate and elevate 
the public taste, as to the quality and ex- 
cellence attainable in our native grapes, 


than any other circumstance. And to its 
influence may be attributed, in a large de- 
gree, the mania for grape-culture, which 
pervaded the country a few years since. 
And although it must be confessed that the 
Delaware has disappointed many of its ad- 


mirers, by reason of apparent caprice and | 


coquettishness, others who have studied its 
wants and requirements, and learned that it 


will endure neither estrangement nor neg- | 


lect, find it still all that can be desired— 
always charming, fruitful and reliable. The 
greatest fault of the Delaware, and indeed 


ness of foliage which renders it unable to 


resist the attacks of otdiwm, or mildew of | 


the foliage, in seasons and localities where 
that malady prevails. 


It is a pure Con- | 
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| growers has been for years directed to the 
| production of varieties having the excellen- 
cies of the Delaware combined with stronger 
foliage, capable of resisting the attacks of 
disease. That complete success in this di- 
rection will be ultimately reached, if indeed 
it has not already been attained, I have no 
reasonable doubt. And an experience of 
near twenty years, in experimenting upon 
the capabilities and possibilities of improve- 


/ment of the American grape, by hybridiz- 
| ing, forms the ground of this confidence. 
called white—bunch rather less than Con- | 


The one point which I consider as im- 
| portant, above all others, in this pursuit, is 
the fact, which I regard as fully established, 
that a hybrid or cross between a hardy 
native and a tender exotic grape may have 
the hardiness of constitution and vigorous, 
healthy foliage of the native, while the fruit 
| may possess the delicacy and excellence of 
the foreign parent. I have seen grapes of 
| this character, both from Mr. Ricketts, of 
Newburgh, and Mr. Underhill, of Croton 
Point ; and I have myself grown hybridized 
seedlings from Concord, and other hardy 
native grapes, which retain all the vigor of 
growth, and very nearly the hardiness and 
health of foliage of the Concord, and pro- 
duced grapes very difficult to distinguish 
from Golden Chasselas, Muscat Hamburgh, 
and Chasselas Musqué either in appearance 
or flavor; and all raised in open garden, 
wholly unprotected, and with only ordinary 
eare. If these facts do not point to a glo- 
rious future for American grape-growing, I 
confess myself unable to comprehend their 
significance. 

A few remarks upon hybridizing may be 
of interest. Hundreds of vines are doubt- 
less grown which are supposed to be hybrids, 
hut which are only simple seedlings. To be 
certain of success in this pursuit, great care 


/and very delicate manipulation are neces- 
almost its only one, is a delicacy or tender- | 


sary. The bud must be opened prematurely 





and all the anthers removed from the grape- 
blossoms before the pollen-cells have burst. 
The incipient cluster, thus prepared, should 


| be enveloped in an oil-silk covering to prevent 


The attention of hybridizers and grape- | the embryo grape from being impregnated, 
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either by the agency of insects, or by pollen | 
floating in the air. Pollen, from whatever 
variety it is desired to impregnate the pa- 
rent grape, should then be carefully applied | 
to the prepared bunch, and the silken en- 


velope retained until the growing berries | 
indicate that the process is complete. Seeds | 
saved from these grapes will produce plants, 

some of which will resemble the foreign, and | 


| 
| 


some the native parent. Those only, whose 
habit of growth and foliage resemble the na- 
tive parent, should be saved—as my experi- 
ence has shown that the more nearly these | 
seedlings follow the foreign kinds in foliage, 
the more they are subject to mildew and 
rot; and are consequently of little value for 
general use. Many of the hybrid seedlings 
will be found with thick, strong foliage, in 
texture and character like our natives, and 
it is among these we must look for grapes of 
the greatest value, hardy, healthy and bear- 
ing fruit of improved quality. 

In this connection, I wish to make public 
a discovery, which I believe to be entirely 
new, and which I think will be of great 
value to all experimenters in growing hybrid | 
and seedling grapes. It is a method by 
which the future character of the fruit of a | 
grape-seedling can be determined in the first 
year of its growth—years before it can be 
brought into bearing. To illustrate this: 
I had three vines selected from a lot of seed- 
lings grown from Delaware, crossed with 
Grizzly Frontignac. Three years before 
they came into bearing, I announced that 
No. 1 would bear a black grape, having the | 
Frontignac or Muscat flavor; that No. 2 
would bear a red or white grape without the 
Muscat flavor; and that No. 3 would also 
bear a red, or white grape, with the Muscat 
flavor. This pro,nostication was the more | 
remarkable, because | had never, up to that 
time, raised a grape seedling having this pe- | 
culiar flavor, found only among foreign va- 
rieties and their hybrids. When these 
grapes came into bearing, my predictions 
were found entirely correct. Nos. 1 and 3 | 
had the Muscat flavor; No. 2 was flavored | 
like the Delaware, with no trace of the | 

1 


| the Muscat flavor, and five without. 


| my prediction. 


Muscat; No. 1 was black; Nos. 2 and 3 
red. A year or two later, of seven seed- 
lings from Concord, crossed with Chasselas 
Musqué, I selected two as promising to have 
Six of 
the seven have now borne, and the two se- 
lected have the flavor of the Muscat as dis- 
tinetly as the Muscat Hamburgh and Chas- 
selas Musqué, which they severally resem- 
ble, while the other four are as free from it 
as Chasselas Fontainebleau. One more in- 
cident will probably give as full an idea as 
may be necessary of the extent and capa- 
bilities of this discovery. A chance seed- 
ling, selected by my gardener for its fine 


_ habit of growth, handsome wood and healthy 


foliage, had all the appearance, especially 
in its prominent buds and elegantly lobed 
leaves, of a most promising hybrid. The 
wood, the form of the buds and foliage, very 
strongly resemble the foreign varieties. The 
application of my test, however, indicated 
that the fruit would be of the character of 
our wild forest grapes. I need hardly say 
I waited its bearing with some anxiety—for 
every appearance of the vine was adverse to 
But, as in every other case, 
the correctness of my discovery was tri- 
umphantly established. It bore a very 
small, black grape, nearly all skins and 
seeds, and of a sour and acrid character, 
wholly uneatable. 

Repeated and unvarying tests of a simi- 
lar character have so far convinced me of 
its entire correctness, I do not hesitate to 
announce that, in the TASTE, or FLAVOR of 
the green tendrils of the vine may be found 
a true index of the character of its fruit. 
Although this is something that cannot be 
exactly defined, or accurately described, it 
may be acquired by any one with a nice, 
discriminating taste. Go into a green house 
where foreign grapes are growing, and taste 
the tendrils of the Muscat flavored varieties, 
and of the Black Hamburgh and Chasselas, 
and you will soon learn to distinguish the 
difference, which is as distinct as the flavor 
of the grapes themselves. Again, taste and 
compare the flavor of the tendrils of Concord 
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and Hartford Prolific with those of Dela- 
ware, Allen’s Hybrid and Iona. You will 
find in each, distinctive differences sugges- 
tive of the character of the grapes. Then 
test and compare the native wild grapes, 
the Fox and Frost grapes of the woods, with 
the tendrils of our cultivated varieties, and 
you will soon learn easily to distinguish the 
wild from the cultivated. 


The limits of this paper will not permit | 


me to enlarge upon the subject of vine-cul- 
ture. 
my disapproval of cramped space and close 
pruning of the vine, especially during its 
summer growth. The American vine and 
the American people are not unlike in this 
respect. They require room to spread 
themselves, and do not thrive under re- 
straint. 


room that its roots may have ample space in 
which to obtain the sustenance requisite to 
the production and maturity of its burden 
of fruit, and it will require a corresponding 


space above ground upon stakes or trellis 
for the accommodation of its 
growth and abundant fruit and foliage. A 
certain natural equilibrium exists between 
the roots and upper-growth of the vine, 
which cannot be disturbed to any considera- 
ble extent, especially during the growing 


season, without serious injury. To illus- | 


trate this: I have planted a young and 


healthy vine, with smooth and perfect roots, | 
When it had made a} 


in early spring. 
growth of two or three feet, I have cut it 
back to a single bud and leaf at its base. 
After this, the plant remains apparently 
dormant for ten days or longer, when the 
bud slowly swells and breaks; and if it is a 
hardy and vigorous variety, is soon making 
a new growth. but with less than its former 
strength. When it has again attained a 
similar growth, I have again shortened it to 
one bud and leaf above the former cut. 


usually by a weak and spindling growth of 
a few inches, with scarce vigor to ripen a 
bud or two at its base before the autumn 
frosts have destroyed its foliage. Now, if 


I will, however, venture to express | 


Give the vine plenty of ground- | 


luxurious | 


A| 
longer period of rest now ensues, followed | 
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| we take up this vine, we shall find that all 
the new roots which had formed previous to 
the successive cuttings of the top, are dead 
| and rotten. Only the old roots, which the vine 
| had when planted, remain, and these rough, 
| knobby and diseased—the vine in no re- 
| spect as good as when it was planted in the 
| spring. The vine will bear, without appa- 
| rent injury, any reasonable amount of prun- 
ing during its dormant state, in fall or early 
spring; but I think the above experiment 
proves that any severe cutting during sum- 
mer is an unmitigated evil. All the sum- 
mer pruning 1 would recommend, would be 
_ the early rubbing out of superfluous shoots, 
upon their first appearance ; leaving only 
what is required for next year’s bearing 
| wood. This, with the pinching or stopping 
the ends of such shoots or canes as were 
disposed to be too rampant in growth, would 
be all I would ever consider necessary. Some 
of the most successful grape-growers within 
my knowledge, carefully prune their vines 
in fall or early spring, and then leave them 
entirely without summer pruning. Much 
more might be said upon this and kindred 
subjects, but I fear I have already exceeded 
the limits proper for a paper on an occasion 
like the present. 
Delaware, O. 
ence pec 
The Lilium Auratum. 
FRIEND of the writer, who is an ac- 
quaintance of a successful amateur flo- 
rist, gave an account of his plan for growing 
‘the Lilium Auratum, or Golden-banded 
lily. He thought that any soil, suitable for 
roses, would do for these lilies. He planted 
his four inches deep, letting the base of the 
bulb rest on the earth, so that the roots 
might strike directly into it. The sides of 
the bulb were surrounded with sand. These 
‘lilies had as many as nine blossoms on a 
stem. 
Another amateur florist, who cultivates 
the Lilium Auratum, and other Japan lilies, 
‘in a greenhouse, told the writer that he had 
no trouble in producing fine large plants 
‘and flowers. After the plants are done 
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blooming, the pots are plunged in the gar- 
den, and well covered, where they remain 
until near Christmas, when they are again 
taken into the greenhouse. By that time 
the bulbs are well-rooted, having had regu- 
lar moisture, and an unforced growth. The 
writer saw one of these lilies when in bud. 
The stem was at least four feet high, and 
the prospect for flowers very fine. 

We had a very large bulb of the Lilium 
Auratum brought to us, one winter, to ex- 
amine. It had been potted about three 
months, and had been kept in a greenhouse. 
It showed no signs of sprouting, and the 
lady who brought it was quite discouraged 
at the state of her fine bulb for which she 
had paid rather a large price. We found 
the bulb set on ¢op of the ground, instead of 
under ; and though the roots were numerous, 
and had covered the outside of the earth, 
there was not a leaf to be seen, nor any 


signs of their appearance. The lily was left | 
to our care. We covered the bulb, by | 


heaping earth over it, watered it daily, ex- | HE Wisconsin Horticultural Society has 


posed it to the sun, in a south window, and 
in ten days a fine stem appeared, which, in 
course of time, produced four or five large 
flowers. 

A lady, who, every winter, has fine white 
lilies in bloom, in her greenhouse, told the 
writer that she seldom had them repotted ; 
but instead top-dressing them, and watered 
them with manure water. She used very 
rich earth. They were a large sort of L. 
longiflorum. 

In our neighborhood, there is a general 
complaint that the Japan lilies do not flour- 
ish well. They may bloom for a season or 
two, but soon die out. We think the cause 
may be the clayey moisture-retaining soil, 


which does not suit the bulbs. We observed, | 


during a visit, last summer, to Salem, New 
Jersey, that the Japan lilies there, almost 
without an exception, were in a thriving, 
healthy condition. This we attributed to 
the somewhat sandy soil, which being light 
and porous, did not retain moisture around 
the bulbs; at the same time the atmosphere 
is rather damp, which prevents too much 
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dryness, and retards evaporation from the 
leaves, which, if the earth was too dry, 
might exaust them. 

A traveler in Japan states that the soil 
is naturally a sandy one. Might we not 
conclude from this that all Japan lilies need 
a light and well-drained soil? This might 
be accomplished, in the garden, by taking 
out the soil from the bed intended for lilies, 
and covering the bottom with stones, brick- 
bats, coal ashes, or shells, to allow superflu- 
ous moisture free exit. Then the soil might 
be mixed with a light sand (some sands sink 
rapidly) and replaced. Our native lilies 
grow, mostly, on banks, or sides of hills, 
showing that a watery, or a continually damp 
soil, is not their choice, or healthful for them. 

A neighbor-amateur has had a bed pre- 
pared, as above, this fall, for her choice 
garden lilies. A. G. 


Red Astrachan Apple. 


for years recommended the Red Astra- 
chan for general culture. It has also been 
highly recommended by the American Po- 
mological Society. From these facts we 
might reasonably infer that it is a desirable 
variety, and one that everybody should 
plant. 

Such, however, does not appear to be the 
fact. There are hundreds of the trees in 
this section, but we verily believe that there 


|was not a bushel of them grown in this 


country last year. The trouble seems to be 
that they do not bear. Duchess of Olden- 
burg will bear five times the fruit. It is 
true the trees are handsome and hardy. 
What we want, however, is fruit, and we 
have never known the Red Astrachan to 
bear heavily. Some claim it to bear well. 
If it does, it must be on good sites, where 
other sorts do still better. From the length 
of time it has been before the public, it cer- 
tainly ought to show itself in the markets 
and in every orchard. Does it do so? 
A. L. Harton. 
Ithaca, Wis. 
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Hanying Basket of Ferns, 
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Tilustrations. 

Rustic Shelter — Prospect Park.—The 
frontispiece this month is illustrative of a 
handsome specimen of decorative rustic art 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. It is situ- 
ated at the summit of a natural eleva- 
tion, approached from the entrance of the 
Park by a walk of gradual rise, but on the 
other side overlooks a bank of considerable 
precipitate declivity. From this point there 
is a fine survey of nearly all portions of the 
Park. Towards the south is the broad 
expanse of the lawn, and drives and paths 
of the Park extending to the verge of the 
woods. Eastward is the expanse of the 
meadows, gardens and farms of Long Island, 
and in the distance is discerned the deep 
blue of the Atlantic Ocean. Northward is 
the magnificent reservoir of Ridgewood 
water, and westward is the entrance of the 
Park, with the broad avenue leading down 
to the city. The building itself is a shelter 
of thatched roof supported by rustic beams 
and posts of rough untrimmed trees and 
cedar wood. The floor is solid stone or tile 
work, and in front is an open plaza, extending 
a few feet outward to the fence which over- 
looks the bank. The shelter will accom- 
modate about 100 persons, is provided with 
rustic chairs and seats for all visitors de- 
sirous of resting, or who have alighted 
from the carriage to gain the benefit of a 
better view. Elegant equipages are con- 





variety to a very pretty scene. The build- 
ing is thatched with straw to the depth of a 
foot and a half, and is fully 100 feet long. 
The bank immediately in front is turfed 
with closely cut grass and planted with 
ornamental shrubs and evergreens. At the 
base is a small pool. 
_ A Hanging Basket of Ferns. 

In this number is published a handsome 
illustration of a basket of ferns of rare 
character. It is modeled after one illus- 
trated in Zhe Gardener’s Chronicle last 
year. It is constructed of wire, from such 
as is found at the store of any dealer in 
wire or horticultural goods. The entire 
interior is filled with moist moss, except 
the centre, which contains some earth. At 
the bottom of this earth is a sponge, to 
prevent dripping (perhaps it would be ad- 
visable to substitute a small basin). The 
basket is filled with Ferns and Smilax. 
The varieties of Ferns most suitable for 
culture in hanging baskets are the Maiden- 
hair Fern (though it spreads pretty widely), 
Athyrium, Polypodium vulgare, Asplenium 
flaccideum, Pteris serrulata. Such a list 
is easily supplied by any florist, with many 
other valuable additions, but we would con- 
fine the plants to one class only, viz., Ferns. 
We know no plant so durable or requiring 
so little care, and yet able to live in any 
position (as long as they are watered), like 
Ferns. We would be justified in naming 
them the Window Gardener’s Live-for- Ever. 

Shade Trees. 


John J. Smith, Esq., one of the former 


stantly passing to and fro, affording life and {editors of Tue Horricutrurist, in a 
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recent address before the 
Society at Germantown, Pa., has expressed 
his views in relation to the proper species 
of trees for shading our streets, with hints 
for their management. He protests against 
the usual method of mutilating this class 
of trees after they have attained full size, 
and calls attention to the fruit-tree grower, 
who begins to prune as soon as the trees 
are set out and while the limbs are neces- 
sarily small. 
that we cannot judiciously plant fruit or 
nut-bearing trees along our sidewalks, nor 
even handsome flowering trees. Then again, 


we are restrieted to those which will flourish | 


in smoky towns, thus debarring the ever- 
green family. In many instances streets 


are quite narrow, often only thirty fect | 


wide, so as to afford insufficient space for 
the larger trees. ‘‘As well admire a sick 
monkey or a dying cat as a plant struggling 
for life between a curbstone on one side, 
sand, brick, and rubbish on the other, and 
the air and rain excluded from all.” 
Silver Maple is recommended 
others for a popular street tree, provided it 


receives proper care when young; but ‘it | 
the | 
growing season, if we expect good results.” | 
Trim when young is our writer’s advice, | 
and never allow it to form large limbs to | 


wants attention every week during 


be cut away in after years. He recom- 


mends the Sugar Maple highly, and among | 


smaller-sized trees suggests the Red Bud 
or Judas Tree. 
claims of the Magnolias and the Yellow 
Wood or Virgilia. The Deciduous Cypress, 
the Weeping Cypress (Glyptostrobus Sinen- 
sis), and the Lindens are all worthy of a 
place in our list. Some of the oaks, Ken- 


tucky Coffee Tree, varieties of Ash, Native | 


Beeeh, Copper Beech, Fern-leaved Beech, 
and the Salisburia are all fine. At the East, 


and especially in portions of the Middle | 


States, the Elm is infested with worms and 
must be rejected ; but the species known as 
the Slippery Elm appears to be an excep- 
tion. He says the Norway Maple casts too 
dense a shade for the street. The Syca- 


Horticultural | 


Attention is called to the fact | 


The | 


above all | 


Attention is called to the | 
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more Maple is a more rapid grower than 
the Silver, and among oaks the Overcup or 
Macrocarpa is the fastest grower of all. In 


broad avenues, of 80 or 100 feet in width, 
|oaks, hickories, Tulip poplars, and many 
| others may be used. Always select trees 


| that have been twice transplanted, if pos- 
| sible. 


New Evergreens. 

The following new varieties have been 
recently introduced by T. C. Maxwell & 
| Co., of Geneva, N. Y., and have decidedly 
valuable characteristics. (They were omit- 
ted, by accident, from January No.) 

Victoria (Thuja Occidentalis Argentea.) 
| —A very curious and beautiful dwarf Arbor 

Vite, and wholly unlike any hitherto de- 
scribed. I[t is of a fresh green color, with 
the branchlets distinctly tipped with white. 
It is believed to be entirely hardy, having 
been exposed as thoroughly as the George 
Peabody, and with no injury. It is very 
attractive and pleasing in appearance ; has 
same parentage as T. QO. lutea. 

Mazwell’s Dwarf Spruce. (Abies Excelsa 
Mazxwellii.)—A seedling which originated on 
grounds of T. C. Maxwell & Bros. ; leaves 
short, rigid, dark green. Its habit is very 
compact, full and regular, and without trim- 
ming, its tendency is to form a dense hemis- 
pherical mass. The original plant is fifteen 
| years old, and measures twenty-four inches 
in height and thirty-eight inches in diameter. 
It is more vigorous than pygmia, and some- 
what larger. For novelty, this little tree 
is curious and interesting, and as a beautiful, 
low evergreen, this dark green, regularly 
rounded dwarf is exceedingly valuable. 

Glory of the Spruces. (Abies Alba Aurea.) 
—Possesses unique beauty of more than or- 
dinary character. In size and habit, it re- 
| sembles the common Amcrican, from which 
| it is a chance seedling ; leaves long, curved, 
of a soft, glaucous green color, and very 
| thickly set upon the branches. A rich 
| golden yellow distinctly marks and adorns 
| the tips of the leaves upon the upper side of 
‘each shoot. Nor is this color faint and un- 
| decided, but reliable, pronounced and strik- 
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ing; so that this silvery green and gold 
foliage at once attracts and fixes attention. 
Standing in front of a group of darker and 
larger evergreens, the effect is remarkable. 


Eucalyptus Globulus, 

The Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ington has distributed plants of this tree 
for the purpose of encouraging its culture, 
more especially in the Southern States. 


May Beetles and Rose Chafer—How to Get Rid 
of Them. 


Prof. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultural | 


College, says they can be shaken from the 
vines quite readily; and if no better way is 
discovered, collect them in sheets and scald 
them. 

Dr. Le Baron, entomologist, recommends 
tobacco water and whale oil soap solution. 


Pines for the Seaside, 

A horticulturist (we cannot credit to 
proper source) states that he has found no 
trees that succeed so well by the seaside as 
Pinus Insignis and the Corsican Pine. He 
has plants of the latter growing and flour- 
ishing where the sycamore and beach, 
twenty years planted, never could even get 
into respectable bushes. The pines named 
also have the advantage that hares and rab- 
bits will not touch them, and the wood of 
the Corsican pine is very valuable, while 
that of the Austrian, another great tree for 
the seaside, is worth but little. He has 
also succeeded in growing the Aleppo Pine 
(Pinus Halepensis) from seeds brought from 
the Isle of St. Marguerite, opposite Cannes, 
where this pine grows with its roots down to 
the salt water, and where it withstands the 
most terrific sea gales, without seeming a bit 
the worse for them. 


Packing Plants for the Mails, 


Prof. Thurber, in discussing the topic of 
sending plants through the mails, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there is greater danger 
arising from the presence of too much moisture 
than too little. The best packing material is 
sphagnum or bog moss, and this should be 
just so damp only as to be elastic to the 


touch. Plants packed in this, if not too 
damp, will remain for weeks uninjured ; 
| that is, if the plants are at rest. Another 
_ thing is, to pack close. If sending by mail, 
| take a piece of strong brown paper ; lay the 
| just damp, not wet, moss upon it; put the 
| plants upon the moss, and more moss over 
the plants; then begin at one end of the 
paper and roll up hard, secure with a string, 
|and then put another paper over for direc- 
tion. So in packing in boxes; use the 
moss just damp, and have the box full and 
crammed down hard, so that there can be 
no possibility of moving or shaking in tran- 
sit. 
New and Double Geraniums. 

The following new varieties are brought out 
this spring, and are the property of M. Alge- 
taire of Mont Plairie, Lyons, France: 

Aline Sisley (Jean Sisley)—Dwarf and 
compact growth ; foliage small, zoned, deep 
green; flowers pure white, double, and of 
medium size. (Style of the single variety, 
Mme. Vaucher.) Price, 12 franes. 

Alba Plena (Smith)—Flowers 
white. Price, 10 frances. ; 

Asa Gray (Jean Sisley)—Dwarf and ro- 
bust grower, flowers large, double, chamois 
color, shaded with a lighter tint. This 
much desired color, approaching to that of 
the single variety, Gloire de Corbeny, cre- 
ated a sensation at the Universal Exhibition 
at Lyon. 

Charles Lyell (Jean Sisley) — Dwarf 
habit; flowers double, of medium size ; deep 
apricot color, edged white; an admirable 
variety. 

Jeanne Alegatiere (Alegatiere)— Vigorous 
grower; foliage large, zoned ; flowers large, 
full and well shaped; lilac rose, extra. 

Exposition de Lyon (Alegatiere)—Vigor- 
ous habit; foliage medium size; flowers 
full, well shaped; magenta cherry, very 
brilliant. 

A Profitable Family Garden. 

Mr. Samuel Modara, of Harrisonville, near 
Philadelphia, has demonstrated the capacities 
of a good family garden. From a piece of 
| ground measuring one and one-fourth of an 


double 
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acre of land after deducting expenses, he 
realized the value of the following produce: 
Onions, $106.98 ; tomatoes, $42.12; beans, 
$33.55; grapes, $18.56; blackberries, 
$2.70; pears, $7.00; asparagus, $10.42; 


four bushels of onion sets, $24.00; ten bush- | : 
/as naturally ornamental as if trained on a 


els of turnips, $4.00 ; carrots, $2.50; celery, 


$3.00—total, $254.53. The family used also | 


out of the garden during the season, not 
included in the above. 

We should say after such an experiment 
as that ‘* Samuel, come up higher.” 


Cranberry Measures, 

The New Jersey Cranberry Growers’ As- 
sociation have adopted standard packages 
for marketing the fruit. The crates are to 
contain one bushel each, ‘‘ rounded”? meas- 
ure—the ‘‘round” being 3} quarts more 
than an even bushel. The standard barrel 
is to be of just three times the capacity of 
the crate (three bushels), and is the same as 
that of the Cape Cod Association. 


Magnitude of the Evergreen Trade. 


The tree nurseries of Mr. Robert Douglass, | 


of Waukegan, Ill., and F. K. Phoenix, at is a vegetable so little known at the North, 


Bloomington, Ill., are the finest and largest 
in the United States. 

Mr. Douglass, if he does any growing, 
puts out by the 10,000,000, while Mr. 
Pheenix has one block of seventy acres of 
evergreens, closely planted. 

In apple trees, he plants by the farm, one 
block being no less than 100 acres and an- 
other seventy-five acres, both together num- 
bering 3,500,000 trees. 


Strawberries—Preferred List for Planting. 

William Parry, of New Jersey, who de- 
votes about 100 acres of his farm to small 
fruits, is said to prefer the following varie- 
ties of strawberries, mentioned in the order 
of their ripening: The New Jersey Scarlet, 
French, Wilson’s Albany, Seth Boyden, 
Charles Downing, Monarch of the West, 
Dr. Warder, Black Defiance, Col. Cheney, 
Late Prolific, Kissena and Kentucky. His 
shipments during the height of the past 
season reached nearly 2,500 quarts daily. 
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Bush Honeysuckles, 
The masses of flowers on the Honeysuckle 
| vine may be greatly increased in beauty and 
their fragrance strengthened by pruning 
them closely, and training them as round- 
headed shrubs ; at first they might not seem 


trellis, but by the testimony of gardeners they 
seem to be very much more attractive. 
Culture of Fruit in Europe. 

In the province of Wurtemburg, Ger- 
many, the fruit crop brings, in average 
seasons, a revenue of $700,000 annually. 
The culture of fruit trees is increasing, and 
there now exists a German Pomological 





Society — embracing Germany, Austria, 


|Hungary and German Switzerland, who 


have divided all this territory into fifty-six 


districts. 
Canning Artichokes. 


This seems to be a new industry just de- 
veloping in the South. In New Orleans 
a factory has been putting up figs and arti- 
chokes, and considerable quantities have 
been sent North. Of the latter, Zhe Pica- 
yune remarks that ‘‘ the Southern artichoke 


that people having never seen it before cared 
little to purchase it at first; but those who 
have acquainted their palates with the deli- 
cate flavor of the Louisiana artichoke speak 
loud praises for it, and commend the manner 
of preservation.” 

Orchids, Duration of Bloom, 

It is stated that, in an exhibition in Eng- 
land not long since, a spike of flower of 
Phalenopis Schilleriana was shown, which, 
though still fresh and quite presentable, was 
expended more than five months previous. 
This feature of long endurance of bloom is 
a great recommendation in favor of the cul- 
ture of orchids. 

Preserving Wooden Labels, 

The cheapest method and the most durable 

for all ordinary purposes, is to ‘‘ to dip them 





in crude Petroleum.” 


Eighteen hundred dollars was the florist’s 
bill at a fashionable dinner party in New 


{ York. 
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farden Popics. 


A White Weigela.—The use of orna- | 
mental flowering shrubs in our home door- | 
yards is one of the easiest and cheapest | 
Among the largest | 


means of decoration. 
and best of these shrubs is the Weigela, 
usually growing six feet high and bearing 
blossoms of a light yellow color. Many 


florists have wished for a variety with white | 
flowers ; yet it has never been prominently 


brought before the public notice, except in 
nurserymen’s catalogues. We observe the 


Germantown Zelegraph, in a recent notice | 


of new shrubs, commends the above specially 
to the notice of American lovers of flower- 
gardening. 

“Tt is only once in a while that new 


ornamental shrubs are introduced that take | 
a strong hold of the popular heart and come | 


into cultivation everywhere. In our time 
there have been but half a dozen which 
seem to be so very desirable that we see 
them everywhere. Most of the best things 


have been long in culture—long before our | 


day. The double-flowered plum-leaved spi- 
rea is one of these standard plants of the 
last half century. 
ton-like flowers, which open before the leaves 
in spring. 


or Reeves’s spirsea, which, with its gray- 


green leaves and full clusters of white flow- | 
ers, is one of those things no one feels like | 


seeing his garden do without. Then we 
believe came the golden bell, or Forsythia, 


which makes quite a gay appearance with 


its yellow blossoms before the leaves come 


in spring, and is again gay in fall, when its | 


leaves put on a brilliant plum-purple tint. 
The Weigela rosea was another favorite, its 
rosy thimble-like flowers in May and June 
making no garden seem complete without 
it. 
which also has become rather common, 
known as the Weigela amabilis which, 
though not so pretty in habit as the W. 
rosea, has the advantage over that of flow- 


It has double white but- | 


Another good thing of this | 


rather modern period is the bridal wreath, | 


Soon after this we had another weigela, | 
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| ering twice a year. This fall, at the exhi- 
‘bition of the Germantown Horticultural 
Society, one of our florists had in his col- 
lection of cut flowers a pure white one of 
this latter variety, very unlike so many 
“white” things, which are often a dirty 
yellow or pale green—a real snow white— 
which he told us was in the habit of flower- 
ing twice a year, as the Weigela amabilis 
| does. It is represented to be just as hardy 
/and in every respect just as good as either 
weigelas; and, if this really proves so, we 
may look for another addition to the very 
| few plants which of all annualy introduced 
may become permanently popular.” 


The Weeping Larch.—We are glad to 
see the use of this encouraged for orna- 
mental grounds by so good an authority as 
The Garden. It is considered by that jour- 
nal one of the most elegant of all our hardy 
deciduous trees. A mammoth specimen tree 
is described by a contributor as now living 
in the Kew gardens, which densely covers a 
walk ten feet wide for a circuit of 130 
feet, its side branches spreading full fifteen 
feet on each side, down to the ground. It 
is of so recumbent a form of growth that a 
very powerful support to the branches is 
necessary, to allow of sufficient height for 
walking underneath. 

Some few years since a double row of 
polished oak posts, eight feet high, was 
erected under it, on each side of the walk, 
with iron posts just under the stem and main 
branches, and cross at intervals to support 
the lateral branches, which have covered 
the whole structure so effectually that the 
sun’s rays canuot penetrate it. The branches 
grow perfectly flat on the trellis, requiring 
| no training, and there is not one on the whole 
| tree rising to a greater height than fifteen 
| feet. 


Label your Trees and Plants.—Label 
| all your ornamental trees, plants and vari- 
| eties of fruit. Do it now, and do it durably. 
| It will save endless confusion and trouble 


of reference to a chart. The best as well 
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as cheapest label, as suggested by a Tribune | 
correspondent is zinc, with copper or brass | 
wire, and the name written with a common 
lead pencil. I have such now in my or- 
chards, some two years old, that are as legi- 
ble to-day as when first hung on the trees. 
All that is necessary when consulting these 
marks is to merely apply a little moisture 
to the surface, and the writing becomes at 
once black, and is readily deciphered. 
There is some danger in the wires rubbing | 
out the hole in the label. I obviate this 
partially by punching the hole in the center 
of the label, which prevents an excess of 
swaying in the wind. Labels for small 
fruits or plants must receive two good coats 
of paint, and then dip them in a pot of hot 
gas-tar, about as deep as they should go in 
the soil. When ready for use, apply a 
thin coat of paint over the side intended to 
be written upon, and while fresh, with the 
aid of a rather hard lead pencil, write the 
name. We thus have a distinguishing mark 
that will not decay under the soil for at | 
least ten years, and will withstand the 
action of the weather for very nearly as | 
long. The ordinary wire label attached to 
trees that have been procured from the 
nurseries, will in a short time ‘‘cut in”’ 
through the bark of the trunk or branch to | 
which it is fastened, and thus soon destroy | 
the same ; therefore always remove these at | 
once, and replace with the zine label afore- 
said, being careful at the same time to allow | 
plenty of room for the branch to expand 

before the wire shall clasp it tightly. 





’ 
Everbearing Raspberries.—Mr. Flagg | 


of the Prairie Farmer, says that the only | 
everbearing raspberry he ever saw that 
proved profitable, is the Ohio Everbearing, 
heavily manured. 


For Hanging Baskets. — Line the | 


basket with moss, with a little soil attached. 
Place in the center a small pot, containing 
a showy plant of upright habit; fill up the 
surrounding space with rich woods and old 
hot-bed soil; fill in with plants of a climb- 


| growing in the open air. 


| Upper Alton, Ill., believes in salt. 


| were not injured. 
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ing or trailing habit; when the center fades 
you can replace it by a fresh plant. In fill- 


ing a basket, select plants of a similar nature 


—such as like shade and moisture—the Fus- 
chia, Lobelia, Ivy Geraniums. Ivies, Lina- 
ria, Panicum, Balms, gold and silver Vinca, 
Ferns. A basket for a hot, sunny situation 
should be filled with Coleus for the center ; 
also, Petunia (double), Sedums, Convolvulus 
minor, Nasturtiums, Begonia, Mignonette, 
for trailing. A carnation will make a con- 
stant blooming centre—a Coleus a brilliant 
one.—Am. Farmer. 


A Pure White Abutzilon has been intro- 
duced into England by Messrs. Standish 


| & Oo. of Ascot, from the South of France, 


and has successfully withstood the winter, 
It is described as 
a ‘fine, bold-leaved variety, blooming with 
great profusion, and throwing its chaste, 
bell-shaped blossoms outside the leaves.” 


Salt For Strawberries.—D. Stewart, of 
He 
says : 

‘“‘T believe in it asa heavy dressing. I 
find on manuring the ground that I have 


applied salt to strawberries at the rate of 


thirteen and a half bushels to the acre. I 
did this early in the season, to kill the 
beetles, and the leaves of the strawberries 
The cut-worms were 
doing great damage to my asparagus beds, 
eating into the crowns of the plants; and I 
applied salt at the rate of twenty bushels to 
the acre. I consider salt as a perfect remedy 
against many injurious insects, as well as an 
excellent manure for the land. 


Culture and Manure of Asparagus.— 
The subject of asparagus was brought up 
for discussion before the Concord (Mass.) 
Farmer’s Club, and Capt. Moore said : 

One hundred and fifty years ago some 
book-maker asserted that asparagus grew 
naturally on the coast of Spain, in places 
where the high tides flowed; and inferred 
from this fact that salt was a specific ferti- 
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lizer for this plant. From that time to the 
present the horticultural book makers have 
copied and handed down this theory. It 
has even been recommended to apply as 
much as a bushel of salt to each square rod, 


to serve as a fertilizer to the asparagus, and | 


at the same time kill the weeds. But some 
of the weeds will bear this amount of salt 
as well as the asparagus. A few years ago 


it occurred to him that the asparagus plants | 


could appropriate but a very small part of 
this salt; as an experiment put out a bed of 
a quartet of an acre, without using any salt, 
and from this bed, treated like the others 
with the exception of the salt, he has cut 
his best asparagus, beating even Cono- 
Birds have dropped seeds from his 
bedsi n the thin soil of the pine woods back 
of his house, and the plants grow there six 
feet high, without manure or cultivation. 
He supposed, by-and-by, some new book- 
maker might discover these plants, and from 
them deduce the theory that asparagus 
grows naturally in the sand of pine barrens. 
A bunch of ‘ Conover’s Colossal Aspara- 
gus” (eighteen stems weighing twenty-six 
ounces) was sent to the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition. Capt. Moore, the 
same day showed twelve stems of his Con- 
cord variety that weighed twenty-four 
ounces. 
that can be perpetuated by seed. He pre- 
fers a rather dry, sandy soil for this crop. 
It can be manured at any time. If done in 


ver’s. 


June most likely there will be a heavy crop | 
of weeds, at a time when it will not be con- | 
Would set | 
the plants eight inches deep, for the greater | 
safety of cultivating with the horse, without | 
If set | 


venient or easy to kill them. 


injury to the crown of the plant. 
shallow it may be cut earlier, but there is 
no profit in this, as the early cut has to 
compete in market with that from the South, 
and the late (say after the 25th of May) 


always brings the best price, and the ear- | 
If we | 
cut early must stop early, so as not to injure | 


liest cut is often injured by frosts. 


the bed. 


He knows of no reliable variety | 


larger and of better shape. Would change 
the kind of manure frequently. 

Mr. L. had a young bed, a part of which 
was manured with nitrate of soda only, and 
that part looks as well as that on which barn 
manure was used. 

Much of the asparagus raised about here 
the past year was crooked, and Mr. Moore 
thought it was owing to the prevalence of 
cold winds. 

Mr. F. thinks the oecasional crookedness 
of the shoots is caused by the drying effects 
of the wind, as the bend is always to the 
wind. In his experience sandy soil does 
better than heavy. Has a general impres- 
sion that salt is beneficial. He used fifteen 
bushels to the acre. 


Wash for Fruit Trees.—The following 
is a wash used by William Saunders, of the 
government gardens at Washington: Put 
half a bushel of lime and four pounds of 
powdered sulphur in a tight barrel, slacking 
the lime with hot water, the mouth of the 
barrel being covered with a cloth; this is 
reduced to the consistency of ordinary white- 
wash, and, at the time of application, half 
an ounce of carbolic acid is added to each 
gallon of liquid. Mr. Saunders says: “I 
generally apply it in the spring, before the 
leaves make their appearance, but I am con- 
vinced that it would be more effective if ap- 


| plied later; but then it is difficult to do so 


when the tree is in foliage.’”” Mr. Saunders 
applies the wash, not only to the stem of the 
tree, but, to some extent, to the main 
branches.—V. E. Homestead. 


Keeping Winter Pears.—A ‘writer in 
the Agriculturist adopts this mode of keep- 
ing winter pears: Winter Nelis and Vicar 
of Winkfield pears are barreled as late in 
autumn as will be safe from frost, headed 
up tight, and placed on the north side of a 
building until there is danger of freezing, 
when they are removed to the cellar, which 
is kept by the thermometer at a temperature 
at from 35° to 40°. They remain hard till 


Best to renew bed when fifteen | the middle of January, and may be ripened 


years old, as on young beds the stems are } any time by bringing them into a warm 
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room. We keep ours in the cellar, packed | sion and contraction from changes of the 
in shallow boxes, with close lids, the fruit | weather, by simply attaching a spiral spring 
room being separated from the other cellar | to the wires, which requires no attention or 
apartments by brick walls, and the bottom | adjusting, but always regulates itself. We 
and sides cemented with water lime, which | do not see why this spiral spring may not 
keeps the room dry, and admits of keeping | be made of the trellis wire, the only care 


it clean. The ventilating windows are | 
opened during cold nights, and closed when 
the weather is warmer. 


Profits of Fruit Culture.—In conversa- 
tion a few days since, a gentleman stated | 
that Mr. Walbridge, of Baraboo, for the | 
past ten years, has realized an average of | 
$100 per year from eight apple trees of the 
variety now known by his name, and which | 
promises to be a very valuable acquisition 
to our long keeping varieties. Another | 
gentleman jestingly said this furnished a 
good basis for a calculation as to profits, 
and proceeded to compute the enormous 
profits which the farmers of Wisconsin might 
secure, if each had 160 acres set with trees 
each yielding as large a profit as these. 
Absurd as this seems, it is no more so than 
many calculations which are made by writers, 
who take a single case of large profits, and 
from that proceed to apply the same rate to 
the whole field.— Western Farmer. | 


Medical Value of Asparagus.—A med- | 
ical correspondent of an English journal 
says that the advantages of asparagus are 
not sufficiently estimated by those who suffer 
with rheumatism and gout. Slight cases of 
rheumatism are cured in a few days by feed- 
ing on this delicious esculent, and more 
chronic cases are much relieved, especially 
if the patient avoids all acids, whether in 
food or beverage. The Jerusalem artichoke 
has also a similar effect in relieving rheum- 
atism. The heads may be eaten in the 
usual way, but tea made from the leaves of 
the stalk, and drank three or four times a 
day, is a certain remedy, though not equally | 
agreeable. 


Grape Trellis.—A correspondent of the 
Fruit Recorder makes a wire trellis, with a 
contrivance for compensating for the expan- | 


required being to make the coils short enough 
to give them stiffness, and sufficiently nu- 
merous to allow considerable expansion or 
stretching. 


Flowers from Seed.—A writer in the 
Rural New-Yorker obtains the best and 
earliest plants from the seed accidentally 
scattered on the ground from the plants of 
the previous year’s growth, taking care not 
to disturb the surface in spring till these 
plants are removed. He obtains a good 
supply of géraniums from his beds of the 
previous year, and in one instance had a 
geranium flower in four months from seed. 


| He also obtains, in the same way, an abund- 
'ant supply of petunias, mignonette, candy- 


tuft, Dianthus, Delphiniums, pansies, ete. 
We have been successful with some of these 
in the same way. This suggests the ad- 
vantage of autumn sowing hearty flower 


seeds, with, perhaps, some protection. 


Training Petunias—A writer in the 
London Garden says that a fine effect is ob- 
tained by this method of training petunias. 
He procures a number of hazel rods, each 
about two feet long, bends them like hoops, 
and drives both ends into the bed, placing 
them at suitable intervals all over it. On 
these he ties and trims his petunias, which 
blossom more abundantly than usual under 
this treatment. Petunias have been suc- 
cessfully treated as if sweet pea vines, and 
trained on a slanting trellis. The trailing 
habit of this plant, especially late in the 
season, is not always sufliciently considered. 


Pear Blight.— The Rural Messenger 
says a correspondent checked pear blight by 
digging down to roots of his trees and throw- 
ing a quantity of scrap iron, and covering 
all over. 
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Floral fotes, 





The Ivy for In-door Decoration.— We 


do not know a single vine so suitable for | 


growing in the ordinary air of living-rooms 


and will stand so much hard usage as the | 


Ivy. The only point on which cultivators 
err by neglect is the failure to keep its leaves 
well washed and clean. 
or three times a week, and the soil watered 


as often, it will grow for weeks, and even | 


years, without danger from change of tem- 
perature. Josiah Hoopes also recommends 
in The Tribune this vine, in answer to the 
inquiry of a lady who wanted something not 
too troublesome nor too tender. He says: 

Ivy will succeed better in our dry, warm 
rooms than almost any plant with which I 
am acquainted, and all that is needed to 
make it attractive is the exereise of a little 
ingenuity in the appliances for its home. A 
vase, not necessarily costly by any means, 
will answer a good purpose; and this reminds 
me of an excellent idea I lately noticed in 
a foreign periodical for growing this very 
plant. Long shoots of the Ivy were pro- 
cured, with the young and tender aerial 
roots very abundant; the lower ends were 
wrapped in moss, and then some five or six 
of these were tightly tied together at the 
bottom and placed in the vase; fill the vase 
within a few inches of the top, and suspend 
the ball of moss therein. The roots will 
soon commence to grow, and afterward the 
moss should not quite reach the water, as 
the roots will extend down into it, and prove 
all-sufficient. So many very beautiful vari- 
eties of Ivy are now in cultivation that, by 
selecting kinds that will form a decided con- 
trast in shape and color, the effect will be 
sensibly heightened. The center of the vase 
may be filled with cut flowers, or grass, or, 


indeed, nothing would look better than | 


ferns. The Ivy may be allowed to hang 
down over the sides of the vase in graceful 
festoons, or else trained over and around the 
window, thus making a room appear cheer- 
ful and pleasant all winter long. It is not 


If this is done two | 


| necessary, and, in fact, I do not believe it 
| will grow as well in the strong light as when 
in a partially shaded position, as the Ivy 
loves shade, and an even, cool atmosphere. 
I have known instances where Ivy has been 
grown in large tubs, and trained up a stair- 
way, thus forming a mass of green foliage 
'from the hall below to the floor above. 
Used in any way, as fancy directs, it is un- 
excelled as a house plant. 


Roses.—The rose is not a new beauty. 
It was cultivated, and loved, and sung by 
the poets, centuries ago; but it has been 
improved by crossing, as have the most of 
our flowers, fruits and vegetables. The rose 
likes a virgin soil, and the nearer the com- 
position of our rose-beds approximates to 
that, the greater will our success be likely 
to be. Hence, decayed sods and leaf-mould 
from the woods, when it has been sweetened 
by the sun, are good fertilizers. 

The old-fashioned way of scattering roses 
about the lawn is not the best way. Their 
culture, thus isolated, is apt to be neglected, 
and grass work in and choke them; besides 
the effect is not equal to where they are 
grouped in a round or oblong bed, highest 
in the centre. 

Suppose that we decide to plant a bed of 
Hybrid Perpetuals. In the center we would 
want a white rose or a cluster of white roses, 
according to the size of the bed. Madame 
Alfred de Rougemont is one of the finest 
whites; Portland Blanche is another fine 
one. Next we can have a row of flesh color 
and pink. Caroline de Sansal is one of the 
finest of the former, and Sydonie of the lat- 
ter; Auguste Mie—rosy pink—would pretty 
nearly correspond with this shade. The next 
row should be still deeper—rose or deep 
rose. Of this shade, we have Barronne Pre- 
vost, Victor Verdier and Madam Victor 
Verdier. In the next row we could have 
rosy crimson, rosy lilac, rosy carmine and 
vermilion. Among those of these shades, 
Anne de Diesbach, General Washington, 
John Hopper, La Reine, Mad. Fremion, 
Maurice Bernardin and William Griffith 
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rank the highest. On the outside we could | Wistaria Chinensis—One of the most 
have the deepest shades—as deep red, crim- rapid growing of climbers; has long, pendu- 
son and velvety. Doctor Arnol, Francoise | lous clusters of pale blue flowers in spring 


Arago, Giant of Battles, General Jacque- 
minot, Jules Margottin, Pius the Ninth, 
Prince Camille de Rohan and Triomphe 
de l’Exposition would fill the outer ring. 

We do not say that this order should be 
strictly adhered to, but we think the highest 
effect would be produced by having white in 
the centre, and gradually shading deeper to 
the circumference. All that we have named 
are first-class roses, and our readers may be 
assured that in selecting from them they 
will get no inferior rose.—Rural Home. 

A Few Fine Climbing Shrubs.—The 
list of climbing and trailing shrubs grown in 
our nurseries has become quite large, and 
many of them are indeed very beautiful. 


Outside doors should be covered with porti- 
coes or piazzas, over which vines may be | 


trained, and rustic arbors and supports may 
be made, to be covered with them. Screens 
should be erected before outhouses and un- 
sightly places, and covered with some kind 
of vines, either shrubby or annual. In such 
ways a number of climbers can be employed 
around our dwellings, without taking up 
much room. 

Ampelopsis quinquifolia—American Ivy, 
Virginia Creeper.—Is desirable on account 
of its hardiness and its rapid growth—its 
deep green foliage changing into a rich 
crimson in autumn—rather than for its 
flowers, which are inconspicuous. 

Bignonia Radicans.—A hardy, rapid 
growing climber, with large, trumpet- 
shaped, scarlet flowers in August. 

Clematis or Virgin’s Bower — Large 
Azure Flowered.—Very large and showy 
azure blue flower. 


Clematis Jackmanii.—Large, intense vio- | 


let purple. 

Clematis Rubro Vivlacea. — Maroon, 
shaded reddish violet. 

Honeysuckle Hallieana.—An evergreen 
variety; flowers pure white, changing to 
yellow; very fragrant; is covered with 
flowers from June to November. 


| and autumn.—Rural Home. 


Hybridizing Geraniums.—In answer 
/to a correspondent, the Cottage Gardener 
says: “There is but one way of effecting 
| the hybridization of plants, and that is to 
apply the pollen of one species to the stigma 
of another. Most of the present race of 
| geraniums are not hybrids, but cross breds. 
You will need to remove the stamens of the 
flower you wish to operate on before the 
| pollen is ripe, and envelop the flowers in a 
gauze bag, both before and after the pollen 
of the other has been applied to one or all 
of the horn-like stigmas. When the seed 
vessels enlarge, you may remove the bag. 


Pond Lilies‘Easily Cultivated.—Phin- 
eas Field, of East Claremont, writes to The 
New England Farmer as follows: “If you 
admire pond lilies (and who does not 2?) and 
have a springy place in your meadow, by 
digging a hole so that the water will stand 
from six to twenty inches deep in the same, 
and by setting roots in the bottom, you may 
have a supply of fresh ones through the sea- 
son of blooming. Old roots will blossom 
the first season. One half day’s digging, 
four years ago, has supplied me abundantly, 
and now I have hundreds of young roots.” 
The best time to apply the pollen is in the 
early part of the day, and the plants seed 
more freely when they are kept rather dry, 
so as not to be gross, a dry, well ventilated 
atmosphere being necessary.” 


Remedy for Cabbage Fly on Sweet 
Alyssum.—Those who are troubled with 
this pest will weleome the following from 
the Gardener’s Monthly: ‘‘ In the class of 
| scented flowers, the Heliotrope, the Migno- 
‘nette and the Sweet Alyssum command a 
| prominent place. The last is liable to suf- 
| fer much from the cabbage-fly. A syringing 
| with water, in which a few drops of coal oil 


a ash tee at 2 ee Ok a [6th Uh et fet 


—— 
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has been spread, soon settles his business. 
There is a variegated Sweet Alyssum, which 
is very pretty.” 


Flowers in Masses.—For growing in 
beds, in masses, we consider such kinds as 
aster, candytuft, dianthus, pansy, petunia, | 
phlox, portulaca and verbena most effective, 
and these, with exception of aster, are pro- 
cumbent—that is, their branches, instead of | 
growing upright, are inclined to fall down 
and trail on the ground. In order to have 
these show to the very best advantage, the 
beds should be made with convex surfaces, 
considerably higher in the center than at | 
the border. With thé aster, the most strik- | 
ing effects are produced by planting the 
border with the dwarf varieties, as Dwarf | 
Pyramidal Bouquet, or Dwarf Pyramidal 
Bouquet Blood Red, growing about ten | 
inches in height; inside of these, New | 
Schiller, or New Chrysanthemum-flowered 
Dwarf, from twelve to fifteen inches; then 
Imbrique Pompon, eighteen inches; Truf- 
fant’s Peeony-flowered, twenty to twenty- 
four inches, and in the center, New Rose, 
two feet. Sweet Alyssum and Rocket 
Candytuft, both low growing, pure white, | 
make good borders for beds of deeper colors. 
We would not confine the latter to borders, 
but had we sufficient space, would raise 
large masses of it. Nature and art, co- 
operating, can produce few things more | 
beautiful than a bed of the choicest Phloxes, | 
or Petunias, or Portulacas. — American | 
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superabundance of old wood reduced, and 
the young shoots shortened in. Running 
roses must be pruned upon the spur system, 


| leaving the main branches untouched, but 
| reducing the laterals to two or three eyes 
_each. Spring blooming Moss Roses should 


not be pruned back too much in winter ; 
they are best trimmed after the flowers have 
passed in summer. Tea and China Roses, 


|from their peculiar habit, may be pruned 
| less than Hybrids, a class which will seldom 
| give flowers showing their full perfection, 
| unless the wood is annually renewed. 


This 


severe annual pruning will, however, exhaust 


| the plant after six or eight years, but, in 


compensation in thus shortening their exist- 
ence, a much more perfect blooming is se- 
cured than could be expected if plants are 
left unpruned.— Ez. 


Fumigation for Plants—Mr. J. C. 
Niven, of the Hull Botanical Garden, re- 
commends tobacco fumigation (in London 
Garden) for cleaning green flies from cer- 
tain house plants infested by them. His 
plan is to lay the plant on its side in a wash- 
tub, throw over it a damp towel, or better, 
“a bit of glazed calico lining,” and then, 
through an opening at the bottom, have 
“your husband ” insert the end of a pipe, 
and through it let him blow tobacco smoke 
until the plant gets a good fumigation. The 
flies will be found at the bottom of the tub 
when the operation is finished. The plants 
should be perfectly dry when the operation 
is performed, but, if a towel is used, it 


should be freshly washed and wrung out 


Pruning Roses.— Roses, to produce | 
large and perfect flowers, must be pruned 
severely every year; hence, the advice | 
given applies to roses of any age, provided | 
that they have been cut back before. Old | 
plants, having been allowed their full de- | 
velopment, must, however, not be cut back | 
as much as plants that have had an annual | 
shortening in since the beginning, as the | 
cutting back must take place upon wood of | 
the previous year’s growth. Old bushes | 
must be dealt with more sparingly, the 


before using, and be without holes. The 


pipe-stem should reach to the bottom of the 
tub. 


Vitality of Cuttings.—The Garden, of 
London, records an experience going to show 
that scions and cuttings retain their vitality 
much longer than has been generally sup- 
posed; those of vines, plums, figs, apples and 
pears, taken from England to the colony at 
Victoria, having been worked with success 
nine months after being severed from the 
parent stock, 
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Faitorial fotices. | 


Value of the Horticulturist. 


I have taken Toe Horticu.turist from | 
its very start, to the present time, with the 
exception of one or two years, and must say 
that I like it now best of all its history. 
It is timely, practical, and just what we 
fruit-growers want. M. L. BurRELL. 

The Horticulturist, 

There are a few journals which no fruit- | 
grower or owner of a garden can afford to 
dispense with, and we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce THe HorTICULTURIST one of | 
them. Even the resident of the crowded | 
city will find its visit to his centre table 
the harbinger of many a ray of sunshine | 
warming his heart toward the beautiful in 
nature.— Eclectic Ruralist. 


| 
| 
| 


I have a visitor to my sanctum who picks | 


|of any names of their acquaintance. 


| replies. 


Errata, 
Upon page 30, January No., read Masde- 
vallia, instead of Mandevallia. 


Wanted. 

The address of every person, having a 
greenhouse or conservatory, in the United 
States; also, the name of every gardener 
and florist. 

Will our friends, or readers, send us lists 
We 
wish to send a specimen copy of Tue Hor- 
TICULTURIST to all such. 


Busy Times, 

From December 1 to January 31, over 
15,000 letters were received from the United 
States mails at our office ; our correspond- 
ents must be charitable, under such circum- 
stances, and allow us plenty of time for 
The flood still continues. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 


This new household journal, started by 


out Tue HorricuLturist in preference to | the publisher of Tae Horticu.turist, to 
any other of my numerous Agricultural and | fill the field for a popular ladies’ floral and 
Horticultural xchanges, and devours every | home journal, has now reached a permanent 


inch of its reading. I think it the best in | 
the United States. 
GrorGE E. BLAKESLEE, 
Publisher Ohio Farmer. | 


| 
Results of Advertising. 


We advertised extensively the past year, | 


and in summing up the results, found that | 
Tue HortTicvULtTurRIsT paid us better than | 
either the Agriculturist, Rural New Yorker, 
or Country Gentleman. | 

The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet also brought | 
us better results than any agricultural or | 
religious paper in the United States, of 
100,000 circulation, or under—only one | 
journal, 120,000, being superior. | 

We consider it a very cheap medium for | 
results in proportion to price charged. And | 
now, in the spring of 1874, it is leading ail 
competition. 

Maney & Hupsovn, Florists, 
Chestertown, Md. 


circulation of nearly 30,000. Its January 
No. enjoyed an issue of 48,000 copies, to 
meet the demand for specimens, and also to 
fill orders from regular subscribers. While 
most journals have suffered from the effects 
of the “panic,” the CABINET is doubling 
its subscriptions this year over last. 


To New Readers, 

This number of THE Horticutturist 
reaches over 5,000 new readers, who have 
never taken it before this year. We trust 
their interest in it will continue, and we 
may have the pleasure of many contribu- 
tions, subscriptions, etc., from them in the 
future. 


Sickness of Western Editor, 

The serious illness of Mark Miller, our 
Western editor, has prevented sending copy 
for his department this month. We trust 
he will be restored to health, and usual 


duties, before long. 
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